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GEOGRAPHICAL STATISTICS 

By EUGENE VAN CLEEF 
State Normal School, Duluth, Minn. 

Under the date July, 1913, the Handels-statistisches Amt of 
Hamburg issued a volume of 368 pages filled with detailed statistics 
covering the over-sea trade of the port. At first glance, an amount 
of figures such as are here included often appals the reader. How- 
ever, close inspection reveals a very careful arrangement of intelli- 
gible tabulations. Inasmuch as the effect of the "glance" quite 
often precludes any further study, these volumes are usually rele- 
gated to the shelves for possible future reference merely. The 
writer sees very large possibilities in these statistics and is of the 
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Fig. 1— The rank of Hamburg among the ports (in registered tons), exclusive of 
coastwise and river traffic. 



belief that they should arouse a lively interest in and receive a 

cordial welcome from every geographer. "With the desire to help 

stimulate greater activity in the more widespread use of statistics 

and, perhaps, to present a little material that will suggest some ideas 

worth while, a brief review of this report is attempted. 

The volume is divided into four main parts as follows : 

Introductory a — General review of the trade of the port for a series of 
years. 

I. Navigation: a — Ocean Traffic; b — Biver Traffic. 
II. Trade: a — Imports; b — Exports. . 
III. Review of Miscellaneous Facts: a — Emigration via Hamburg; b — Ma- 
rine Insurance; c — Banking and Money Exchange. 
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The figures in the tables in Part I impress one with the immensity 
of the traffic in the harbor. At once the question arises as to Ham- 
burg's rank among the world's harbors. Figure 1 indicates her as 
third in rank in foreign trade. These figures are exclusive of coast- 
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Fig. 2 — Increase in ship tonnage of Hamburg. 

wise and river traffic. Although the tonnage of the other ports 
shown in Figure 1 is not included in this volume the data are readily- 
available. 1 

Our interest does not stop with a knowledge of her present 

1 Statistical Abstract of the United States; Statesman's Yearbook; reports of the respective 
chambers of commerce, etc. 
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importance but extends into the question of her rapidity of growth 
as a world port. Figure 2, based upon the report, indicates not only 
a rapid rise in tonnage but an increase at a quickening rate. Studies 
of fluctuations in the curve representing number of ships, of the 
relation of this curve to that representing tonnage, and other situa- 
tions introduce a whole series of problems that cannot be here dis- 
cussed. 

In Part II appear the names of the countries with which the 
trade is conducted, the harbors involved and the nature of the 




Fio. 3— (I) Ten leading products among 459 imported into Hamburg in 1912; 

(II) ten leading products among 408 imported from the United States in 1912. 

Both graphs show values in millions of dollars on same scale. 

exports and imports. A few striking facts selected at random 
follow, to suggest the extensive opportunity afforded by these tables 
for studies in distribution. The tonnage in the trade with the 
Argentine in 1912 was practically equal to 40 per cent, of that with 
the United States ; the difference in the amount of wheat imported 
from these two countries was only $158,330 in favor of the United 
States (see Fig. 3 for United States exports to Hamburg). In the 
trade with the United States, the port of New York ranks first, 
above Philadelphia, while Baltimore as third precedes Boston. The 
articles of import into Hamburg total 459 and those of export 441. 
The quantities and respective values for each are detailed. Then 
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follows a careful analysis of the total trade in these products to 
show with what countries business was done. Added to the itemized 
statement for 1912 is a summary for each year from 1909 to 1912 
inclusive. 

But this is not all. The articles themselves are alphabetically 
arranged and the countries involved in their exchange listed under- 
neath each. The amounts and values for the trade in 1911 and 1912 
respectively complete that tabulation. Figure 3 illustrates only one 
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Fig. 4— Sketch map of Hamburg Harbor. 
(Based on the Diereke Sehul-Atlas and other sources.; 



manipulation with these figures, of many that are possible. The 
ten products representing the largest total values in the imports 
from all countries have been ranked and, for comparative purposes, 
the ten products representing the largest total values in the imports 
from the United States have been ranked and drawn on the same 
scale. Three of the ten articles that lead in the Hamburg trade 
come from the United States in large part, namely copper, cotton 
and cotton waste, and wheat. "While these rank seventh, ninth and 
tenth respectively in Hamburg's total imports, they rank first, 
fourth and fifth in the imports from the United States. Of the 
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$38,000,000 of copper imported by Hamburg, $28,000,000 (73 per 
cent.), or nearly three-quarters, came from the United States; of the 
$32,000,000 of cotton and cotton waste imported by Hamburg, over 
$13,000,000 (37.5 per cent.), or more than one-third, came from 
the United States; although Russia is not far from Hamburg, over 
$9,000,000 (331/3 per cent.), or one-third of the $27,000,000 of wheat, 
was imported from the United States. There seems no end to the 
many interesting and significant relations that may be uncovered 
and the subsequent discussion that may be developed therefrom. 

The analysis of the commerce as carried on in ships navigating 
under the flags of the various nations brings to light the almost 
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Fig. S — Sketch map to show Hamburg and the Elbe system. 
(Based on map in Hettner's Grundziige der Landerkunde.) 

pitiful sight of only an average of two ships per annum under the 
flags of North American countries, including the United States, 
during the twenty-year period from 1891 to 1910 ; and absolutely 
none since 1910. On the other hand, the almost overwhelming 
figures for the trade in ships flying the German flag presents a 
remarkable contrast that needs explanation. In 1912, 9,716 ships 
totaling a tonnage of 7,947,670 carried the imports to Hamburg. 
The British flag floated over 3,398 ships that entered Hamburg and 
totalled 4,037,900 tons. 
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The statistics indicate Hamburg's supremacy as a port over all 
other German ports. The reason is at once sought. Aside from any 
artificial factors that may be involved, it seems apparent from 
Figure 5 that its location is the primary factor. It is situated at the 
head of an estuary which initially possessed good conditions for an 
excellent harbor accommodating practically all small craft. Subse- 
quently, with increase in traffic and size of boats, it lent itself 
readily to dredging and enlarging. Again it is at the focal center 
of the navigable Elbe, its tributaries and intersecting canals, that 
drain through the vast plain of northern and central Germany and 
concentrate the directions of the avenues of trade. 

It is quite impossible to discuss at length in this paper the figures 
so- clearly and admirably presented in the report under considera- 
tion. Perhaps some suggestions have been thrown out in this brief 
survey. In any event, such a valuable group of data ought to 
receive as much attention and interpretation as any other contribu- 
tion to geographical information. In fact one must recognize that, 
after all, figures form the basis for most reliable discussions. If 
geography is ever to be included within the sphere of the "exact 
sciences," or even make a close approach, it must be founded, in 
part at least, upon definite works such as the delightful and welcome 
report of the Handels-statistische Amt of the Hamburg Chamber 
of Commerce. 



